THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION  AS  SEEN 
IN  1660  AND  1760 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  J.  H.  S.  Burleigh,  B.Litt.,  D.D. 


The  events  of  1560  though  in  some  important  respects  decisive  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  Nation  received  no  official  commemor- 
ation until  i860  when  the  Tricentenary  of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated. 
The  observance  of  Centenaries  did  not,  in  fact,  become  a popular  pastime 
until  the  19th  century  when  the  Romantic  movement  promoted  a more 
general  interest  in  history.  Certainly  in  1660  no  such  celebrations  could 
have  been  contemplated.  What  happened  in  1560  mav  perhaps  best  be 
designated  "The  Protestant  Revolution”  (as  e.g.  in  Dickinson  and 
and  Donaldson  s Source  Book  of  Scottish  History).  At  all  events  there 
was  ushered  in  a long  period  of  party  strife,  civil  war  and  violent  oscilla- 
tions of  fortune  in  Church  and  State.  In  1660  the  last  phase  was  about 
to  begin.  Scotland  had  been  conquered  by  Cromwell  (in  1652)  and  forced 
into  an  incorporating  union  with  the  Commonwealth  of  England  a 
situation  sullenly  resented  by  nearly  every  Scot.  The  Church  of  the 

pnH 6pan+tS  h°Pelf  sly  and  bitterly  divided  between  Resolutioners 

and  Protesters  and  the  General  Assembly  had  been  suppressed.  From 

ThnnHm0niTnt  ^ ^ his  army  crossed  the  Tweed  to  march  on 

iWL14  beCame  daily  m°re  apparent  that  the  monarchy 
would  be  restored  m the  person  of  Charles  II,  and  while  his  return  in 

tUmultuous  Voicing  the  anxious  question 
was  whether  the  Resolutioners  would  be  rewarded  for  their  loyalty 

e answer  came  with  the  Act  Rescissory  (March  1661)  which  rescinded 

Presbyterian*  order  * Th  aWay  the  legal  basis  of  the  listing 

msbytenan  order.  The  Covenanting  period  was  dismissed  as  a mere 

rebellious  episode  Episcopacy  was  restored  and  dissidents  alternated 

epressed  and  indulged  until  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Under  such  dream 

stances  formal  commemoration  of  the  Reformation  was  ffilncdv" 
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tribute  is  paid  to  the  “innocence”  and  impartiality  of  the  author,  whom 
“neither  the  rage  of  the  first  Reformers  nor  the  fury  of  those  who  in 
after  times  did  second  them  could  tempt  to  pass  any  bitter  reproof  upon 
them.”  But  their  evil  deeds  caused  a cloud  to  arise  in  the  north  which, 
undispersed,  brought  darkness  and  woeful  ruin  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  Scotland  too  had  “deeply  smarted”  for  its  “misguided 
reformation,”  so  that  “a  discreet  and  very  considerable  person  among 
them  hath  so  far,  in  my  hearing,  expressed  his  penitence  for  it  as  to  say 
that  he  with  the  rest  of  his  nation  had  buried  Episcopacy  and  their 
ancient  monarchy  in  one  and  the  same  grave,”  from  which  they  would 
now  fain  resurrect  both.  This  work  seems  to  have  met  a demand  for  by 
1677  it  had  reached  a fourth  edition.  It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  prevailing  or  at  least  the  official  view  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  at  its  first  centenary. 

No  one,  it  may  be  said,  was  better  situated  to  write  the  inner  history 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  than  Archbishop  Spottiswoode.  His  father, 
also  John  Spottiswoode,  was  one  of  the  six  reformers  appointed  in  1560 
to  draw  up  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Book  of  Discipline  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  admitted  Superintendent  of  Lothian. 

The  Superintendent’s  eldest  son,  the  future  Archbishop,  was  born 
at  Calder  in  1565.  In  due  course  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  of  which  Andrew  Melville  was  Principal  and  had  James  Melville 
as  one  of  his  teachers,  but  he  graduated  in  1581  a year  after  they  had 
left  for  St.  Andrews.  In  1583  he  returned  to  Calder  where  in  some 
capacity  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1585  succeeded  to  the  benefice.  In  1590  he  was  a member  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  for  some  years  was  an  active  Committee  man, 
being  also  once  or  twice  a member  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  the 
important  body  entrusted  with  the  administration  between  Assemblies 
of  Church  affairs.  In  1597,  however,  after  the  famous  tumult  in  Edinburgh 
which  gave  King  James  an  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  Melvillian 
ascendancy,  Spottiswoode  gave  evidence  of  a disposition  to  take  the  side 
of  the  King  in  his  dispute  with  the  Church.  (McCrie’s  Melville  Vol.  II.p.8.) 
If  it  is  a fact,  as  alleged,  that  he  and  his  neighbour  James  Law,  minister 
of  Kirkliston,  also  a future  Archbishop,  were  rebuked  by  the  Synod  of 
Lothian  for  playing  football  on  Sunday,  that  disposition  would  be 
strengthened.  Nevertheless  in  1601  Spottiswoode  and  Law  were  released 
from  their  parishes  for  six  months  “to  wait  upon  the  Earle  of  Angus, 
a reconcilit  papist”  that  he  and  his  family  “might  be  confirmit  in  the 
truth.”  Called  upon  the  following  year  to  report  as  to  their  diligence 
Spottiswoode  excused  himself  “because  he  was  direct  by  his  Majesty” 
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to  serve  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  during  his  embassy  to  the 
King  of  France  in  the  interests  of  the  old  amity  between  France  and 
Scotland,  and  also,  most  likely,  of  James’  rapidly  maturing  claim  to  the 
English  throne.  While  in  Paris,  Spottiswoode,  it  was  rumoured,  actually 
attended  Mass.  Certainly  he  met  or  at  least  saw  James  Beaton  the  last 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  who  had  been  an  exile  since  1560, 
but  had  recently  had  his  Archiepiscopal  temporalities  restored  to  him  as 
a reward  for  “his  great  services  done  to  his  Majesty  and  the  country.” 

Spottiswoode  next  appears  in  1603  in  the  retinue  of  Queen  Anne  as 
her  chaplain  and  almoner  on  her  journey  south  to  rejoin  her  husband, 
now  King  of  England.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  by  nomination  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow  vacant  by  the  deash  of  Beaton  in  April 
of  that  year.  Henceforth  he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  King 
who  used  him  as  his  chosen  instrument  for  advancing  the  royal  policy  for 
the  Church,  particularly  in  so  managing  the  Church  courts  as  to  secure 
their  consent.  On  the  death  of  Gledstanes  in  1615  Spottiswoode  was 
promoted  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate,  and  in  1618  he  achieved 
his  most  outstanding  success  when  he  induced  an  Assembly  at  Perth 
to  sanction  five  articles  concerning  mainly  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  His  “exhortation”  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  was  a 
masterpiece  of  diplomatic  moderation.  He  urged  that  the  articles  were 
things  indifferent,  neither  unlawful  nor  inconvenient  nor  opposed  to  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  continental  Reformed  theologians.  They  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  his  Majesty,  not  from  the  Bishops,  whose  part  had 
been  simply  to  insist  that  they  could  not  be  adopted  without  due  eccles- 
iastical sanction.  Even  after  they  were  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1621 
Spottiswoode  made  no  serious  attempt  to  enforce  them  hoping  that  in 
time  the  opposition  would  cease.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  see  the  structure 
he  had  so  patiently  and  astutely  raised  brought  to  ruin  under  James’ 
successor,  for  though  he  remained  Primate  and  was  even  made  Chancellor 
he  was  without  real  influence,  a helpless  spectator  of  the  troubles  caused 
by  a policy  for  which  he  had  no  responsibility  and  little  sympathy.  In 
1638  he  withdrew  to  England,  and  was  deposed  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly. 
Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  sent  the  final  draft  of  his  History  to  Charles  I 
with  a letter  full  of  affectionate  loyalty  dated  “From  the  place  of  my 
peregrination:  15th  November  1639.” 

Spottiswoode  s first  publisher  says  that  he  composed  his  history  in 
calm  and  quiet  times,  but  the  author  himself  more  truly  describes  them 
as  factious  times,  full  of  calumnies  and  mis-interpretings.”  Clearly  it 
was  the  ecclesiastical  contentions  of  his  day  that  led  him  to  historize. 
In  opening  a difficult  General  Assembly  at  St.  Andrews  in  1617,  he  tells 
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us  he  made"  the  exhortation  wherein  having  deduced  the  story  of  the 
Church  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  showed  that  the  greatest 
hindrance  the  Church  has  received  proceeded  from  the  ministers  them- 
selves, who  for  the  pleasure  of  ill-disposed  people  spared  not  to  provoke  his 
Majesty  to  just  anger.”  Already  he  may  have  contemplated  an  historical 
apologia  for  the  King's  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  when  he  mentioned  the 
idea  to  the  King  the  latter  gave  him  every  help  and  encouragement. 
At  first  he  thought  to  give  an  account  simply  of  his  own  times,  and  ‘‘not 
to  play  the  antiquary,”  but  he  finally  decided  to  prefix  a survey  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  King  Donald  203  A.D.!  He  could  thus  point  out 
the  Church’s  antiquity,  distinction  and  continuity  through  many  centuries 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a long  line  of  kings.  One  cannot  but  marvel 
that  amid  the  distractions  of  a busy  life  of  practical  administration  he 
should  have  found  time  to  produce  a work  of  such  high  literary  and 
historical  merit,  marked  as  Law  Mathieson  says  by  its  enlightened  moder- 
ation and  its  essentially  modern  spirit. 

Spottiswoode’s  History  is  remarkably  free  from  the  kind  of  vituperation 
that  disfigures  the  writings  and  utterances  of  his  opponents.  He  claims 
to  have  written  with  accuracy  and  impartiality  in  full  assurance  that  an 
unvarnished  statement  of  the  facts  will  itself  vindicate  his  case.  And  it 
is  true  that  his  accuracy  has  been  impugned  only  in  a few  instances  where 
he  has  sought  to  blacken  the  record  of  Andrew  Melville,  whom  he  always 
treats  as  merely  a hot-tempered  ill-manered  troubler  of  the  peace,  neglec- 
ting altogether  his  undoubted  contribution  to  University  education  both 
in  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews.  He  gives  much,  perhaps  too  much,  prominence 
to  the  wild  utterances  of  certain  pulpiteers,  but,  then,  they  had  the  ear 
of  the  populace  and  could  on  occasion  cause  serious  breaches  of  the  peace. 
As  Law  Mathieson  says  ( Politics  and  Religion  in  Scotland  1560-1688, 
Vol.  I,  p.323)  ‘‘Spottiswoode  was  an  able  administrator  of  the  true 
aristocratic  type,  cool  and  self-contained  . . . penetrated  with  a well- 
bred  conviction  that  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  do  more  harm  than  good. 
He  had  none  of  the  sensitiveness  to  popular  opinion  which  he  notes  as  a 
weakness  in  good  William  Cowpar,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  took  vulgar 
attacks  made  upon  him  so  much  to  heart  that  he  sickened  and  died. 
‘‘The  good  opinion  of  the  people  is  to  be  desired  if  it  can  be  had  lawfully, 
but  when  it  cannot  be  obtained  (as  who  is  he  that  can  please  all  men  at 
all  times)  the  testimony  of  a well-informed  conscience  should  suffice.” 

(III.  p.258). 

Spottiswoode  was,  or  at  least  became  after  1597,  a Kings  man,  but 
in  no  unworthy  sense.  His  pages  contain  none  of  the  nauseating  adulation 
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which  English  ecclesiastics  unashamedly  bestowed  on  James.  In  his 
brief  reference  to  Basilikon  Doron  he,  characteristically  perhaps,  refrains 
from  expressing  his  own  opinion  while  relating  how  well  it  was  received 
in  England,  arousing  in  all  men’s  hearts  admiration  for  the  King  s piety 
and  wisdom,  and  doing  more  than  anything  else  to  maintain  his  right  to 
the  English  crown.  Most  likely  he  was  too  Scottish  or  too  well  endowed 
with  practical  sense  to  swallow  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  The  picture  he 
paints  is  of  a well-intentioned  prince  continually  harassed  by  factious 
nobles  and  cantankerous  preachers,  whose  only  weapon  was  a native 
shrewdness  which  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own  and  finally  to  gain  his  ends. 
It  is  true  Spottiswoode  conceals  the  less  admirable  traits  in  James’ 
character  which  led  him  to  trust  too  much  to  worthless  favourities,  but 
he  sees  in  him  from  the  moment  he  assumed  personal  government  the  one 
force  making  for  law  and  order  in  a lawless  turbulent  realm.  Like  every 
Scot,  including  Andrew  Melville,  he  rejoiced  when  the  King  of  Scots 
added  England  and  Ireland  to  his  dominions,  and  was  prepared  to  condone 
the  devious  devices  which  James  adopted  to  make  sure  of  his  inheritance. 
In  fact  he  has  something  of  the  cynical  realism  of  the  Renaissance  politique. 

Even  a Presbyterian  must  have  a certain  sympathy  with  James  in 
his  struggles  with  the  Church.  He  must  have  been  sorely  tried  by  the 
liberties  claimed  and  exercised  by  Melville  and  his  associates,  so  different 
from  the  “liberties  of  Haly  Kirk”  repeatedly  guaranteed  by  mediaeval 
Kings  and  Parliaments.  In  Spottiswoode’s  hands  James  appears  in  this 
matter  in  a most  favourable  light.  He  records  his  entirely  honourable 
and  doubtless  sincere  reply  to  a counsellor  who  advised  him  to  leave  the 
refractory  ministers  to  their  own  courses  saying  that  in  a short  time  they 
would  become  so  intolerable  that  the  people  would  chase  them  from  the 
country.  “True”  answered  the  King  “if  I were  purposed  to  undo  the 
Church  and  religion  I should  think  your  council  not  ill;  but  my  mind  is 
to  maintain  both,  therefore  can  I not  suffer  them  to  run  into  these  dis- 
orders that  will  make  religion  to  be  despised.”  (Vol.  II.  p.343).  By 
religion  James  certainly  meant  Protestantism,  and  there  was  never  any 
real  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  inclining  to  papistry.  His  leniency  to 
the  Popish  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Erroll,  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
Pope  were  moves  in  a diplomatic  game  played  in  order  to  avoid  alienating 
the  Roman  Catholic  interest  in  view  of  the  coming  vacancy  on  the  throne 
of  England,  and  abandoned  when  the  prize  was  secured.  If  the  thought 
ever  occurred  to  James  that  Whitehall  was  worth  a mass,  he  was  never 
likely  to  be  called  on  to  pay  that  price. 

In  any  defence  of  the  King’s  ecclesiastical  policy  two  hostile  groups 
had  to  be  kept  in  mind.  According  to  James  popery  and  puritanism  were 
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two  diseases  of  the  brain  for  both  of  which  the  antidote  was  “a  grave 
settled  well-ordered  Church  in  the  obedience  of  God  and  their  King.” — 
Such  as  the  Elizabethan  Settlement  had  supplied  in  England.  Before 
1603  the  popish  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Erroll  long  continued  to  play  a 
cat-and-mouse  game  with  the  King,  now  appearing  to  “conform  to  the 
religion  professed,”  anon  entertaining  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  from 
overseas,  and  even  trafficking  with  the  King  of  Spain.  When  at  last  he 
found  himself  securely  seated  on  the  English  throne  James  could  proceed 
more  stringently  against  the  Scottish  papists.  While  the  King  dealt 
with  the  Earls,  his  Archbishop  would  deal  with  the  propagandists.  Part 
of  Spottiswoode’s  design  was  to  gain  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
were  “coosened  by  popish  braggs  of  succession  and  antiquity”  by 
demonstrating  that  “antiquity  is  on  our  side,  professing  the  same  faith 
which  our  fathers  were  taught  at  the  first,  but  which  was  corrupted  by 
too  great  familiarity  with  Rome,”  and  by  tracing,  so  far  as  was  reasonably 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  scantiness  of  extant  records  “the  lineall 
descent  of  the  Pastors  of  this  Church  from  the  Apostles  and  their  successors. 
The  argument  is  familiar,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  carried  much 
weight  in  Scotland  at  that  time.  In  any  case  it  was  hardly  a major 
concern  of  the  historian.  For  Spottiswoode  Protestantism  was  certainly 
“the  truth,”  but  he  had  none  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  anti-popery 
of  his  Melvillian  opponents,  who,  he  probably  felt,  in  casting  away  every 
vestige  of  old  “Romish  rags,”  retained  the  intolerant  theocratic  spirit 
of  Rome. 

Spottiswoode’s  main  controversy  was,  of  course,  with  the  followers 
of  Andrew  Melville  who  continued  numerous  even  after  they  lost  their 
leader.  In  1606  Melville  had  been  summoned  to  London  ostensibly  for 
a conference  on  the  points  in  dispute,  actually  to  be  lectured  at  by 
selected  Anglican  divines,  if  haply  he  might  be  “moved  by  the  force  of 
reason  to  quit  his  opinions  and  give  place  to  the  truth.”  Proving  obdurate 
in  his  “prejudices”  he  was  detained,  and  for  a lampoon  on  the  rites 
practised  in  the  Royal  Chapel  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  three 
years.  In  1611  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  an  appointment  in  Sedan  where 
according  to  Spottiswoode  “he  lived  in  no  great  respect,”  a remark  as 
untrue  as  it  was  ungenerous. 

Controversy  with  the  Melvillians  raised  the  question  of  how  the 
Reformation  was  to  be  assessed,  and  Spottiswoode  hoped  to  show  these 
misguided  persons  (1)  that  Episcopacy  was  “no  devise  of  Anti-Christ 
rejected  by  our  Reformers;”  but  the  form  of  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  its  pure  uncorrupt  state;  (2)  that  the  Reformers  never  meant 
“to  frame  and  erect  a new  Church  or  to  abolish  the  policy  thereof,  but  only 
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to  restore  and  reform  the  existing  Church  from  the  disorders  and  errors 
with  which  it  was  blemished;”  and  (3)  that  it  was  “the  Consistorial 
Discipline  brought  from  Geneva  some  sixteen  years  after  the  Reformation 
that  raised  troubles  both  in  Church  and  State.”  That  is  his  central 
thesis,  and  he  believed  it  could  be  established  to  conviction  by  a plain 
narrative  of  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  down  to  his 
own  time. 

We  may  pass  over  the  pre-Reformation  section,  merely  noting  that 
he  does  not  dwell  on  the  abuses  of  the  late  Mediaeval  Church.  To  him  they 
seemed  blemishes  not  unduly  shocking.  The  events  that  led  up  to  the 
Parliament  of  August  1560  are  succinctly  recorded,  and  due  recognition 
is  given  to  John  Knox  as  the  driving  force  in  the  movement.  Occasionally 
he  is  critical  of  Knox’s  activities,  but  in  the  final  assessment  of  his  work 
and  character  he  is  defended  against  his  detractors  as  ‘ ‘a  zealous  promover 
of  true  religion  and  a chief  instrument  that  God  used  for  the  work  of 
those  times.”  Some  of  Knox’s  opinions  were  disliked  by  good  men,  but 
the  best  of  men  may  err.  He  was  a rarely  gifted  man  and  his  last  days 
showed  him  to  be  a man  of  deep  piety.  This  favourable  estimate  is 
supported  by  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  History 
attributed  to  him  in  which  there  were  “scurrile  discourses”  and  “spiteful 
malice  unfitting  in  a divine  such  as  Knox  was.  In  addition  to  expurgating 
Knox  Spottiswoode  contrives  to  tone  down  the  tumultuous  revolutionary 
features  of  the  Reformation.  Had  the  word  been  current  in  its  18th 
century  significance  one  could  imagine  him  writing  a tractate  “The 
Reformers  no  enthusiasts.”  He  certainly  missed  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  noticed  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  a letter  to  Cecil 
dated  6th  November  1559  “God  keep  us  from  such  visitations  as  Knockes 
ath  attempted  in  Scotland — the  people  to  be  orderers  of  things)”  The 
Reformation  was  not  the  tidy  affair  that  Spottiswoode  represents  it  as 
being.  The  people”  were  concerned  in  it,  the  “rascal  multitude”  on 
occasion,  but  more  importantly  douce  burghers  of  Perth,  Dundee  and 


, ,The  Archbishop  nevers  questions  the  position  of  Knox  as  the  leader 
f our  Reformers.  The  others  he  could  have  in  mind  would  be  the  eight 

•wjerS(  ,dlfrlb“ted  amon6  the  burghs"  and  the  five  Superintendents 
^nominated  for  the  direction  of  Church  affairs"  in  specified  regions. 

t,  W HS  T,  ™mbe,r  Wf  thc  PIantati°"  of  the  Church  at  first  under- 
riven to  ?ho  ?*1S  ly  thaVgiven  ^ Knox  d°™  ‘he  title  of  Master 

Sid  at  tWs  ootTof  ih™1  Wh0were  “nit'ersity  graduates.  Nothing  is 
said  at  this  point  of  their  previous  ecclesiastical  status  though  when 

noting  their  deaths  he  gives  a brief  biography  of  each  of  them  usually 
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with  commendation.  The  four  Bishops  who  “joined  the  Reformers” 
are  not  included.  No  reference  is  made  at  this  point  to  “lineall  descent 
of  Pastors.” 

What,  next,  has  he  to  say  of  the  ideas  of  “our  Reformers”  which 
presumably  are  to  be  found  expressed  in  the  three  chief  Reformation 
documents,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Book  of  Discipline  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Order?  Ihis  last  Spottiswoode  does  not  mention  in  his 
History,  not  even  in  his  Exhortation  to  the  Perth  Assembly  of  1618  in 
which  he  had  to  deal  at  length  with  certain  questions  of  worship.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  he  does  mention  but  does  not  think  it  needful  to 
insert  it,  “that  the  story  may  go  on  with  an  uninterrupted  delivery!” 
But  the  Book  of  Discipline  he  gives  in  full.  Not  indeed  that  he  has  a 
high  opinion  of  it.  ‘ ‘It  had  been  framed  by  John  Knox,  partly  in  imitation 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany,  partly  of  that  which  he  had  seen 
in  Geneva.  Whence  he  took  that  device  of  annual  deacons  for  collecting 
and  dispensing  the  church-rents,  I cannot  say.”  He  quotes  the  nobleman 
who  pronounced  the  Book’s  financial  proposals  to  be  a devout  imagination, 
and  adds  “it  was  no  better  than  a dream  for  it  could  never  have  taken 
effect.”  As  to  the  system  of  Church  government  suggested  Spottiswoode 
would  have  preferred  that  Knox  had  followed  the  advice  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Archbishop  Hamilton  and  retained  the  old  policy.  But  in 
spite  of  these  mis-likings,  because  Knox’s  form  of  Church-policy  “will 
fall  to  be  often  mentioned,  and  serveth  to  the  clearing  of  many  questions 
which  were  afterwards  agitated  in  the  Church,  I have  thought  meet, 
word  by  word,  here  to  insert  the  same,  that  the  reader  may  see  the  grounds 
laid  down  at  first  for  the  governemnt  of  the  Church,  so  we  shall  better 
decern  of  the  changes  that  followed.”  (Vol.  I.  p.331). 

Apparently  the  only  reason  for  quoting  the  Book  of  Discipline  in 
full  was  that  it  had  Superintendents  appointed  for  life  and  exercising 
quasi-Episcopal  powers.  Among  the  virtues  of  Knox  according  to 
Spottiswoode  was  this  that  he  was  a stickler  for  Church  authority  “always 
urging  the  obedience  of  ministers  to  their  superintendents,  for  which  he 
caused  divers  acts  to  be  made  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church,  and  showed 
himself  severe  to  transgressors.”  The  Archbishop  gives  a glowing  account 
of  the  functions  of  the  Superintendents,  their  effectiveness  and  the  respect 
they  won  for  the  Church  from  all  parties.  Nevertheless,  he  says,  the 
office  could  not  continue.  Those  originally  appointed  grew  old,  and,  as 
most  of  them  served  upon  their  own  charges,  no  one  was  willing  to  succeed 
to  their  burdens.  Hence  the  Church  approached  the  Regent,  Mar,  seeking 
a more  permanent  establishment  on  a secure  financial  basis.  The  result 
was  a concordat  in  terms  of  which  the  old  bishoprics  presently  held  by 
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pre-Reformation  prelates  might  be  made  serviceable.  As  they  became 
vacant  qualified  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  to  them,  but  the  new 
"bishops”  should  have  no  more  power  than  the  Superintendents  had, 
and  like  them  should  be  subject  to  the  censures  of  the  General  Assembly. 
On  this  understanding  the  Assembly,  and  Knox,  acquiesced  somewhat 
reluctantly,  and  appointments  were  made  by  the  Crown,  in  effect  by  the 
Regent,  now  Morton.  Only  one  of  the  original  Superintendents  was  ever 
appointed  to  a bishopric,  Carswell  of  the  Isles.  Of  the  four  "bishops 
immediately  nominated  one,  James  Boyd,  Glasgow,  was  entirely  worthy; 
the  other  three  were  scandalously  inept,  and  were  commonly  derided  as 
Tulchans.  Clearly  the  Church  had  been  duped.  It  was  not  with  Superin- 
tendents that  Andrew  Melville  had  his  quarrel  but  with  "bishops  as  they 
now  are  in  Scotland.  ’ ’ For  all  his  praise  of  the  Superintendents  Spottiswoode 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  office  was  originally  intended  as  a temporary 
makeshift  until  the  bishoprics  should  become  vacant.  Of  him  and  his 
colleagues  after  1603  Law  Mathieson  says  ( Politics  and  Religion  Vol.  I, 
p.321).  "Had  the  bishops  been  left  to  themselves  they  would  probably 
have  been  content  to  preside  as  Commissioners  of  Assembly  over  a 
Presbyterian  Church.”  Nothing  in  his  History  suggests  that  that  is  true 
of  Spottiswoode.  He  belittles  the  Presbyterian  Charter  of  1592  and  tells 
with  evident  relish  the  story  of  the  steps  taken  to  restore  Episcopacy, 
fully  admitting  the  King’s  duplicity.  He  offered  little  or  no  resistance 
to  King  James  when  the  latter  "daily  pressed  the  bishops  to  take  more 
upon  them.”  He  did  urge  the  King  to  call  an  Assembly  ostensibly  to 
give  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  his  Five  Articles,  but  also  to  be  an  Assembly 
to  end  Assemblies.  James  acceded  to  his  request  with  a bad  grace, 
claiming  that  he  "with  the  advice  of  the  bishops”  could  impose  them 
by  his  royal  authority.  By  1618,  at  all  events,  Spottiswoode ’s  ecclesiology 
consisted  of  one  main  proposition:  "The  King  is  Pope  now.” 

Undoubtedly  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  differs  considerably  from 
the  First,  answering  to  the  development  from  a missionary  to  a more 
settled  condition  of  the  Church.  But  that  the  authors  of  the  Second  Book 
were  closer  theologically  and  ecclesiologically  to  the  ideas  of  1560  than 
was  Spottiswoode  and  his  king  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  The  Reformed 
Church  in  Scotland  had  a twenty-years  start  of  King  James,  and  had 
rooted  itself  so  firmly  that  neither  by  charm  nor  reason  could  its  principles 
be  wholly  eradicated.  It  was  against  these  principles  that  King  James 
and  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  at  his  behest  had  to  struggle  for  "the 
authority  of  a Christian  king  in  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church” 
including  not  only  Church  government  but  also  the  rites  of  worship. 
They  might  have  won  had  not  Charles  I,  more  pious  than  either  and  more 
doctrinaire,  pressed  matters  too  far  and  too  fast.  Whether  or  not  Spottis- 
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woode’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  widely  known  or  influential 
in  1660  I cannot  say.  But  certain  it  is  thai.  the  Restoration  Church 
resembled  in  many  respects  that  which  Spottiswoode  laboured  to  detena, 
not  least  in  the  absence  of  ideology,  and  in  its  suitability  to  monarchical 
government. 

By  1760  the  scene  had  entirely  changed.  The  Revolution  of  1688  had 
swept  away  the  Stewart  absolutism  and  ushered  in  constitutional  monarchy 
Lockian  liberalism  and  the  Enlightenment.  In  1707  came  the  incorporating 
Union  whereby  Scotland  and  (presumably)  England  were  merged  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1715  George  I ascended  the  throne  as  the  first  of  the 
Protestant  Hanoverian  line,  and  Jacobitism,  strong  enough  in  Scotland 
to  produce  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745,  was  manifestly  a lost  cause  long 
before  the  death  of  the  young  Pretender  in  1788.  Already  in  1760  when 
George  III  became  king  who  “gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton”  even 
traditional  Jacobities  were  prepared  to  transfer  their  loyalty  to  him. 

At  the  Revolution  Presbyterian  Church  government  was  established 
by  law,  and  the  Presbyterians  slowly  and  with  much  difficulty  in  the 
north  and  north-east  expanded  their  organisation  over  the  whole  country. 
At  the  Union  the  maintenance  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  was  made, 
as  we  say  to-day,  an  “entrenched  clause,”  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Church  thereby  secured.  Its  devotion  to  the  Hanoverian  Succession 
found  expression  in  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  sovereigns  on  the 
suppression  of  “the  wicked  and  unnatural”  rebellions,  and  on  many  other 
occasions;  and  its  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  glorious  Revolution 
was  repeatedly  declared.  But  the  Revolution  Settlement  did  not  please 
the  extreme  Covenanters  who  held  aloof,  and  modifications  of  it  introduced 
by  Queen  Anne’s  Tory  government  in  1712,  viz.  the  restoration  of  patron- 
ages and  toleration  for  Scots  Episcopalians,  led  to  Secessions  in  1733 
and  1752,  the  former  being  also  influenced  by  resentment  against  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment.  In  1760,  therefore,  the  thoughts 
of  Presbyterians  were  mainly  engaged  in  the  controversies  occasioned 
by  the  Revolution  Settlement  and  subsequent  modifications.  In  the 
Established  Church  the  concern  was  with  the  “progress  of  Schism” 
giving  rise  to  an  important  debate  in  the  Assembly  of  1766  (Morren’s 
Annals  II,  pp.  329-347);  while  the  Seceders  bore  their  Testimonies 
against  defections  of  the  Revolution  Church  from  the  attainments  of 
the  Second  Reformation.  Certainly,  no  official  notice  was  taken  of  the 
bicentenary  of  the  First  Reformation. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  refer  at  this  point  to  a curious  episode  of 
1748/9.  (Morren,  Annals  I,  pp.  109-110,  131-2).  It  appears  that  early  in 
1748  “a  number  of  well-disposed  persons  in  Edinburgh  who  had  set 
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themselves  to  revive  and  keep  up  that  spirit  of  zeal  for  our  religious  and 
civil  liberties  and  our  happy  constitution,  the  decay  of  which  had  been 
of  late  so  sadly  felt”  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  meetings 
‘‘on  certain  days  of  the  year  made  remarkable  either  by  the  event  of  the 
glorious  Revolution  or  some  signal  appearance  of  providence  in  main- 
taining a revolution  interest.”  They  thought  it  would  help  if  such 
celebrations  could  take  the  form  of  Church  Services  with  sermon  prayers 
and  praise.  They  approached  some  ministers  who  cautiously  suggested 
that  week-day  anniversary  services  might  offend  Church  folk  and  give 
occasion  of  raillery  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  have  such  services  throughout  the  country  on  several 
Lord’s-days.  An  Overture  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  submitted  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale 
to  the  Assembly  of  1748  which  agreed  to  transmit  it  with  approval  to 
Presbyteries  for  their  comments.  ‘ ‘The  General  Assembly  taking  to  their 
serious  consideration  the  great  ignorance  of  many  among  us  concerning 
the  principles  of  our  glorious  Reformation  from  Popery  and  of  our  present 
happy  Establishment  since  the  Revolution  ...  do  earnestly  beseech 
all  ministers  of  this  Church  to  be  diligent  in  instructing  the  people  commit- 
ted to  their  care  in  those  principles  of  pure  Christianity  that  are  partic- 
ularly opposite  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  in  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  the  Reformation  and  the  principles  on  which  the  late 
glorious  Revolution  and  our  present  happy  Establishment  are  founded  . . . 
The  General  Assembly  appoint  all  ministers  to  preach  expressly  on  these 
subjects  on  four  Lord’s-days  every  year  ...”  When  the  Overture  came 
before  Presbyteries  it  had  a cold  reception  and  even  encountered  opposition. 
The  criticism  that  it  enjoined  “preaching  politics”  has  a modem  ring. 
But  other  reasons  for  the  opposition  are  alleged  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Scots  Magaizne  who  professed  to  be  in  favour  of  what  was  proposed, 
— cowardice  in  face  of  the  wide-spread  Jacobite  influence  in  the  country, 
and  the  apathy  of  cold  dispassionate  Whigs;  but  also  the  supine  indolence 
of  ministers  and  the  inability  of  most  of  them  to  handle  such  themes 
in  a competent  manner.  The  writer,  who  ever  he  was,  shows  that  he 
fully  appreciates  the  subtlety  of  the  Romanist  propaganda  and  the 
difficulty  of  countering  it.  At  all  events  the  Overture  as  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1749  was  somewhat  amended  so  that  ministers 
instead  of  being  appointed  to  preach  as  indicated,  were  merely  warmly 
recommended  so  to  do.  This  incident  perhaps  throws  some  light  on  the 
spirit  of  Moderatism  now  beginning  to  prevail  among  ministers.  Possibly 
it  stimulated  one  of  them,  young  William  Robertson,  Minister  of  Gladsmuir 
i744'58  and  a member  of  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  to 
undertake  his  History  of  Scotland  which  was  published  in  1759. 

D 
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Robertson’s  History  of  Scotland  is  primarily  a political  History. 
Its  core  is  the  age-long  struggle  for  power  in  Scotland  between  the  Crown 
and  the  nobles  and  the  late  emergence  to  dignity  of  the  Commons,  in 
fact  the  towns.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  occupy  a quite  subordinate  place 
in  the  narrative.  The  connection  of  the  Reformed  ministry  with  “the 
people”  is  indeed  mentioned  but  hardly  as  a matter  of  importance.  From 
the  obscure  beginnings  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom  the  story  is  carried  down 
to  the  accession  of  James  VI  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603;  but  up  to 
1542  only  a sketchy  survey  is  given  in  order  to  introduce  the  main  subject 
“the  last  of  the  four  periods  into  which  the  History  of  Scotland  may  be 
divided”  — i.e.  from  the  death  of  JamesV  to  1603,  “when  were  united  two 
kingdoms  . . . destined  by  their  situation  to  form  one  great  monarchy. 
By  this  junction  of  its  whole  native  force,  Great  Britain  hath  risen  to  an 
eminence  and  authority  in  Europe  which  England  and  Scotland,  while 
separate,  could  never  have  attained.”  One  might  have  supposed  that 
a better  terminus  ad  quern  would  have  been  the  Union,  when,  according  to 
Robertson,  “by  becoming  one  people  with  the  English”  the  Scots  “were 
at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges  more  valuable  than  those  which 
their  ancestors  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  every  obstruction  that  had 
retarded  the  pursuit  or  prevented  their  acquisition  of  literary  fame  was 
totally  removed.”  This  concluding  sentence  is  significant.  Robertson  was 
one  of  the  first  Scots  writers  to  win  a place  in  the  English  literary  world. 
His  History  was  applauded  not  only  at  home  but  also  in  London  where 
it  created  a sensation.  His  style  was  admired,  and  his  impartiality, 
notably  in  his  treatment  of  Queen  Mary,  was  applauded.  His  freedom 
from  nationalistic  or  sectarian  passion  was  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  Gibbon  was  honoured  to  be  classed  with  Hume  and  Robertson 
as  third  in  a triumvirate  of  British  historians.  Even  before  he  became 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Robertson  was  the  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  circle  of  Edinburgh  intellectuals  of  the  day.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  17th  century  must  have  appeared  as  a dreary  dismal 
period  “fatal  no  less  to  the  liberty  than  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
nation.”  This  will  account  for  its  summary  dismissal  in  a few  pages  of 
conclusion. 

Any  history  of  Scotland  in  the  16th  century  must  perforce  take  some 
account  of  the  Reformation.  As  a European  phenomenon  Robertson 
believed  that  the  Reformation  was  “one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind”  the  result  of  a “capacity  for  exercising  reason” 
recovered  by  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  century,  and  now  applied 
to  religion.  Nowhere  does  he  reveal  the  influence  of  the  Enlightenment 
more  clearly  than  in  his  treatment  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  It  was  a 
fabric  of  superstition  erected  by  priests  for  their  own  power  and  profit  on 
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a basis  of  universal  ignorance  and  credulity  when  "the  principles  of 
sound  philosophy  and  of  a just  taste  were  altogether  unknown.”  (Vol.  I, 
p.m).  "The  form  of  popery  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  was  of  the 
most  bigoted  and  illiberal  kind.”  The  clergy  had  got  possession  of  little 
less  than  of  half  the  national  property,  and  exercised  a spiritual  tyranny 
over  all  classes  of  the  people.  They  were  distinguished  by  extreme 
indolence,  gross  ignorance  and  scandalous  corruption  of  morals.  The 
doctrines  they  taught  perverted  the  nature  of  true  Christianity  and  were 
injurious  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  When  attacked  by  the  Protestant 
preachers  they  neglected  the  proper  methods  of  silencing  their  critics. 
"Instead  of  reforming  their  lives  or  disguising  their  vices,  they  affected 
to  despise  the  censures  of  the  people.”  "Instead  of  mitigating  the  vigour 
or  colouring  over  the  absurdity  of  the  established  doctrines;  instead  of 
of  attempting  to  found  them  upon  scripture  or  to  reconcile  them  to 
reason”  they  buttressed  them  by  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the 
decrees  of  councils.  Their  popular  preaching  consisted  of  "fables  concer- 
ning purgatory,  the  virtues  of  pilgrimage  and  the  merits  of  the  saints” 
and  was  supported  by  faked  miracles  that  could  deceive  no  one  in  an 
enlightened  age.  "Religious  considerations  alone”  says  Robertson, 
"were  sufficient  to  have  roused  the  zeal  of  the  Reformers,”  but  to  counter 
those  who  have  represented  the  Reformation  "as  the  effect  of  some  wild 
and  enthusiastic  frenzy  in  the  human  mind”  he  judged  it  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  political  motives  and  selfish  greed  of  many  which 
naturally  prompted  the  Reformers  to  act  with  so  much  ardour.  Possibly 
he  has  his  friend,  Hume,  in  mind  here;  certainly  in  maintaining  that  the 
Reformation  had  genuinely  religious  elements  in  it  along  side  more 
mundane  interests  he  shows  a deeper  appreciation  of  the  movement  as 
a whole  than  does  Hume.  But  for  all  his  enlightened  contempt  for  popery 
Robertson  is  no  passionate  anti-papist.  In  connection  with  the  outburst 
occasioned  by  Queen  Mary’s  Mass  on  the  first  Sunday  after  her  return 
from  France  he  writes  It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under 
circumstances  so  very  different,  to  conceive  the  violence  of  that  zeal 
against  popery  which  then  possessed  the  nation”  (I.  p.206).  Twenty 
years  later  as  leader  of  the  General  Assembly  and  champion  of  a govern- 
ment bid  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  penalties  imposed 

y law  he  was  to  learn  that  impassioned  anti-popery  was  not  extinct  in 
Scotland. 

Professor  D.  B.  Horn  has  remarked  that  Robertson’s  "historical 
perspective  is  both  deeper  and  truer  than  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
ume  and  Voltaire.  He  is  much  less  influenced  by  exaggerated  pride  in 
e achievement  of  his  own  age,  and  the  desire  to  set  his  own  age  off 
avoura  ly  against  the  comparative  lack  of  achievement  in  the  past.” 
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He  could  not  be  expected,  however,  to  be  wholly  free  from  this  character- 
istic feature  of  18th  century  rationalism,  especially  when  writing  the  history 
of  his  own  country.  The  Scots  of  earlier  periods,  of  course,  have  virtues, 
notably  a love  of  liberty,  but  one  feels  that  in  Robertson’s  view  before  the 
Union  the  Scots  were  rough,  crudely  passionate  and  even  barbarous. 
He  is  prepared  to  condone  the  disregard  of  strict  legality  by  the  Parliament 
of  1560.  “When  minds  are  influenced  by  the  passions  which  civil  war 
inspires,  it  is  mere  pedantry  or  ignorance  to  measure  their  conduct  by 
those  rules  which  can  be  applied  only  where  government  is  in  a state  of 
order  and  tranquillity.”  But  with  regard  to  the  penalties  ordained  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  saying  or  hearing  of  mass,  his  comment  is,  “Such  strangers 
were  men  at  that  time  to  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  to  the  laws  of 
humanity.”  Something  of  this  attitude  appears  also  in  his  evaluation  of 
Knox,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Spottiswoode  but  slightly  less  favourable. 
He  gives  him  due  credit  for  his  eminent  zeal  intrepidity  and  disinterested- 
ness, and  for  learning  “of  the  kind  cultivated  among  divines  in  that  age.” 
He  can  even  say,  “Knox  and  the  other  preachers  of  the  reformation 
(meaning  perhaps  Buchanan  specially)  infused  generous  sentiments 
concerning  government  into  the  minds  of  their  hearers”  derived  from 
acquaintance  with  the  Classical  writers,  while  at  the  same  time  deprecating 
The  First  Blast  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women ! (Vol.  I pp. 
141/2).  Nevertheless  Knox  was  too  severe  and  rigid.  “Regardless  of 
distinctions  of  rank  and  character  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  an 
acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  This 
often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  expressions  with  regard 
to  the  Queen’  person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities,  however,  which 
now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument 
of  Providence  for  advancing  the  Reformation  among  a fierce  people.” 
(Vol.  I,  p.428) 

What,  then,  was  the  Reformation  about,  if  there  was  more  to  it  than 
the  redistribution  of  power  and  wealth  which  accompanied  it,  and  to 
which  it  owed  much  of  its  support  among  the  nobles?  Knox  himself 
would  have  answered  “Jesus  Christ  his  Evangel’.’  Robertson’s  answer 
is  “civil  and  religious  liberty”  or  “pure  reasonable  Christianity.”  His 
brief  comment  on  the  Scots  Confession  betrays  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing of  and  interest  in  Reformation  theology.  It  was  “composed,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a performance  at  that  juncture,  to 
expose  the  absurd  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church.’  Surely  an 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Reformation.  He  has 
more  to  say  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  which  he  regards  as  a Presbyterian 
document,  designed  to  give  strength  and  consistence  to  the  Presbyterian 
plan.  Robertson  was  of  course  a Presbyterian,  and  was  in  1752  an<^  alter- 
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wards  acclaimed  by  his  friends  as  the  authoritative  expositor  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  the  system.  By  its  parity  of  ministers  it  secured 
liberty  and  by  the  due  subordination  of  its  judicatories  it  ensured  authority. 
Of  course  there  were  Superintendents  proposed  in  the  Book  of  Discipline 
and  Robertson  explains  how  far  they  resembled  and  how  far  they  differed 
from  bishops.  He  seems  to  regard  the  office  as  an  “expedient'’  adopted 
“on  the  first  introduction  of  the  system’’  while  the  Reformed  Church 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  introduction  of  bishops  in  1572  he  describes  as  a 
considerable  innovation.”  He  disliked  Andrew  Melville,  not  for  his 
hostility  to  bishops,  but  because  “he  often  defeated  laudable  designs  by 
the  impetuosity  and  imprudence  with  which  he  carried  them  on.” 
Melville  s claim  for  the  exemption  of  preachers  from  civil  jurisdiction 
was  preposterous.  The  protestant  clergy  are  “an  order  of  men  extremely 
useful  to  society  while  they  inculcate  those  duties  which  tend  to  promote 
its  happiness  and  tranquillity,”  (!)  but  they  might  become  no  less  pernicious 
than  the  popish  ecclesiastics  if  allowed  to  teach,  without  fear  or  control 
the  most  dangerous  principles  or  to  excite  their  hearers  to  the  most 

St  h 7 f action\ TXhe  Second  B°ok  Of  Discipline  is  dismissed 
with  the  barest  reference.  Nevertheless  Robertson  is  not  entirely  in 

K rcsTmd^n  fhing\?°!5Cy’  T^117  aS  eXpreSS6d  in  the  Black 

Acts  ot  1584  and  in  the  methods  used  to  enforce  them.  And  the  Parlia- 
mentary  Act  of  1592  establishing  presbyterian  Church  government 
though  due  to  the  King’s  temporary  embarrassment,  and?agai™  his 
person^  inclinations,  is  represented  as  a triumph  for  the  Church  The 
Mehulhans  are,  it  is  true,  referred  to  from  time  to  time  as  “a  ” 
witlnn  the  Church,  but  Robertson  seems  to  have  conceived  the  reformed 
Church  supported  by  the  people,  if  only  from  “an  aversion  to  pop^ 

King  STLZ  faCt°r  ^ the  C°nfllCt  “ w^bltwPr?he 
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(Vol.  I,  pp.igi/z).  Hierarchical^  Episcopal  ^hurch^  P°ht‘Cal  °rigin' 
modelled  on  the  government  of  ti.  » e government  was 

when  Christianhjf^camefthe^stebl^he^rel^^’’6  ^ the  4th  «"*»* 

in  England  and  Scandinavia  at  the  Refomation^sh  WaS  retained 

with  the  genius  of  monarchy.”  On  the  other  h an H consistent 

Church  had  to  be  content  with  an  P eotherhand  the  persecuted  primitive 

with  parity  of  rank  and  Th t T **7™*  slmP^  form  of  government 

Switzerland  and’the  L<w  Countn^wher^th  m°de!  ‘°  ‘he  Ref°™ers  “ 

W countries  where  the  popular  form  of  government 
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prevailed  and  equality  of  order  in  the  Church  was  “more  suitable  to  the 
genius  of ’republican  policy.”  “Calvin,  whose  decisions  were  received  by 
many  protestants  of  that  age  with  incredible  submission,  was  the  patron 
and  restorer  of  this  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  Knox  deemed 
Calvin’s  Genevan  Church  the  most  perfect  model  and  warmly  recommended 
it  to  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  Unfortunately  for  Knox  the 
government  of  Scotland,  ostensibly  monarchical,  was  in  practice  aristoc- 
ratic in  the  classical  sense  in  which  Robertson  uses  that  term.  e 
Crown  was  weak  until  James  VI  after  i597  successfully  if  gradually 
reasserted  his  prerogative.  In  1560  the  nobles  were  glad  enough  to  see 
the  old  Church  go  down,  hoping  to  gam  possession  of  its  great  wealt . 
They  would  have  been  entirely  willing  to  sanction  Knox  s proposals  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  but  his  plan  to  apply 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  “to  promote  true  religion,  to  encourage 
learning  and  to  support  the  poor”  was  a different  matter  and  was  treated 
with  scorn.  The  Book  of  Discipline  never  received  the  sanction  of  Law 
but  the  Reformed  Church  under  the  leadership  of  indigent  but  zealous 
preachers  supported  by  the  generality  of  the  people  continued  to  maintain 
fts  fundamental  principles,  and  triumphed  temporarily  from  1592-1597. 
and  from  1638-1660,  and  finally  in  1690. 

Robertson  may  have  been  already  en gage. d upon  his  H ^J^en 
as  a comparatively  young  man,  he  took  a leading  part  m the  cases 
disputed  settlements  at  Torphichen  and  Inverkeithing  (1751/2)  m both 
££&  the^respective  Presbyteries  had  failed  to  car^  out  an action 
of  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  in  connection  with  ‘he  ‘f*^1 ,‘sub. 

1 n T-o+erl  his  Presbvterian  constitutionalism  which  virtually 

“p"  hr“.y  w"  aTto 
1762-1780  towhich  Robertson  was  its 

within  the  Established  Church. 


